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Social Objectives for Subnormals* 
E. R. Johnstone 


A. We must first recognize the subnormals. This means ob- 
servation, classification and scientific study. 

B. Knowing them for what they are we must realize that the 
best of training will still leave them in the lower levels of social life. 

C. Realizing their retarded mental development, their difficulty 
in learning and the shortness of their life span we must teach them 
only the things they can understand and make use of when they be- 
come men and women in years. This must be done in the most direct 
manner. : 
D. For those who have delinquent tendencies special attention 
must be given to preparing them to use their leisure time wisely. 


CLASSIFICATION 


For the purposes of this paper we shall consider as subnormals 
those who are actually feeble-minded (especially the high grade im- 
beciles and morons) as well as those who are dull normals or back- 
ward. Nobody knows their numbers. For the feeble-minded, most 
conservative students accept estimates varying from one in five 
hundred to one in three hundred in the general population. We do 
know that there is scarcely a primary class in the country without its 
laggard, two, three, four years behind his grade. Every community 
has its tail-enders who are always public charges or become so with 
every downward economic move, yes even with the coming of a 
snowstorm or freezing weather. 

+ Read before the Educational Congress—Columbus, Ohio, April, 1924. 
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This class must not be looked upon as lazy. They are inefficient. 
They do fatigue easily. They are unable to plan wisely. They do 
follow the lines of least resistance. In most instances they are a 
class apart from the virile, energetic, ambitious citizen. Community 
studies and inheritance investigations show to a large degree that 
they mate with others of their own mental and social level. “They 
breed true to form. 

The United States Government’s survey of conscripted men 
showed ten percent. with a mental age of ten. Whether or not you 
agree with the accuracy of these figures, they point significantly to- 
ward the subnormals. Studies in temperament show that we must 
recognize instability and maladjustment among this class. Recognition 
of types and mentality, i. e. verbal, manual, social, developes the fact 
that frequently they are being taught along the wrong lines with con- 
sequent indifference and irritating results: Round pegs and square 
holes. Just offhand, intelligent people know them as slow, dull, back- 
ward and retarded. 

In my own State (New Jersey) we have been transferring a 
comparatively large number of defective children from the reforma- 
tory institutions to the institutions for the feeble-minded. We realize 
that a new classification must be made. The dependent subnormal 
we have had with us for many years. They are quite different from 
the delinquent subnormals, who present new problems and give us 
new situations to meet. I know we have long talked of defective de- 
linquents. We must differentiate them from delinquent defectives. 

Scientific methods of testing, in the hands of scientists are giving 
and will continue to give indisputable facts concerning individuals. 
There must be no cessation of this work. In the words of the business 
man, we must take an inventory. The Ohio Bureau of Juvenile Re- 
search is the best thing of its kind in America. Use it to its greatest 
capacity. 

A survey of what actually becomes of the normal children who 
leave school before entering high school will show the need of greatly 
modifying courses of study with much greater emphasis to be laid upon 
- manual and social studies and less on verbal or so called intellectual 
branches. 


OBJECTIVES 


For the “plain” feeble-minded we have preached permanent 
custodial care for thirty years. We have increased the size and 
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number of our institutions. Sanitation, better housing facilities and 
the spread of general charitable ideals have kept alive many who 
would have been literally crowded out of life. 

For those “plain” subnormals who do not come from defective 
stock we must provide training in habits of industry and good behavior. 
We must realize the difference between self-direction and self-support. 
They are not capable of self-direction. They may become self-sup- 
porting if their condition is understood, and if they are given an 
‘industrial opportunity.” This means suitable work must be found 
for them. The job must be explained and taught. Supervision must 
be provided. The product must be marketed by someone else. You 
must expect from the subnormal worker only that he shall do the task 
immediately before him. Supervision must be provided always. And 
it must be realized that his value is only his efficiency minus the cost 
of supervision. 

Training for those children should follow the lines of the indus- 
tries of that locality; farming in an agricultural section, mill work 
in a mill district, caring for'lawns, doing housework, washing windows 
in a residential section. Contacts must be made with prospective 
employers and if at all possible part time school and part time work 
should be organized. 

For these subnormals who are defective stock, permanent custo- 
dial care must be provided, unless they are to be sterilized. The 
American Eugenics Association at Cold Spring Harbor, New York, 
has prepared a model sterilization law. I commend it to your favor- 
able consideration. 

Life in an institution is ideal for one of defective stock. Here 
he has wise supervision, suitable occupation, plenty of healthy and 
moral recreation, good food, proper clothing, prompt medical atten- 
tion, the companionship of his peers and such preparation for the 
life to come as he is able to comprehend. 

Outside an institution even the harmless subnormal finds but 
little of real life. Some get along apparently well and happily. Most 
of them are more or less conscious of their inferiority. The busy 
world has no time or patience with them. They lose jobs, become 
tramps, follow the first red flag and become the prey of the evil 
minded. ; 

Inside, they have a real place in a simple environment. They 
even get on the stage (the only stage in the world that is safe for a 
subnormal girl). They show off their simple accomplishments to a 
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simple audience. They are appreciated instead of being belittle, 
They, who outside must always be the followers, the drudges, the 
abused, become on the inside the leaders, and in this leadership they 
hold up their heads and walk erect. 

Outside, those who go to regular school drag behind their mates, 
They are the big hulking bodies in seats meant for little children. 
They take three or four times their share of the time of the teacher. 
Even then they learn habits of idleness because with thirty other chil- 
dren the teacher still must neglect them. They practice and teach 
immorality. When at last the patience of the teacher is exhausted 
or when the school law so ordains they are turned out to become the 
drifters, and the delinquents. 

Our thought for the delinquent subnormals on the outside has 
been mainly for their delinquencies. They commit a crime (we pay 
the bill) and we arrest them (paying for the police). They are placed 
on probation (we pay the officer). Being subnormal they again do 
wrong, we rearrest them. They are tried and convicted and placed 
in an institution for delinquents (we still paying the bills). We try 
to reform them and after a time turn them out and because they are 
too stupid to be reformed they again start around the vicious circle. 
Remember you pay the bills. Stupid, is it not? 

In the Special Classes they learn habits of industry and good be- 
havior, after they pass through the special classes our objective should 
be to place them in suitable institutions. 

Inside the institutions they learn the simple elements of the trades. 
They become excellent helpers for carpenter, mason, plumber, painter 
and tailor or dressmaker. They make shoes, launder clothes, make 
bricks and cement blocks. They care for cattle, hogs, horses and 
poultry. They drive teams and do much farming, but it is all under 
guidance near at hand. A kindly word, a piece of candy, a “good 
O. K.”, a promise never broken will bring the best they have. 

- But the wise teacher never calls for the thing beyond their physi- 
cal, or mental, or moral strength. And he never requires them to 
sustain even a little responsibility to the breaking point. That is the 
difference between inside and outside. 

Let us not indulge in any maudlin sympathy for the subnormal 
girl or boy who spends his life in a good institution. It is a paradise 
compared to life in the slums and brothels, in the broken down bor- 
ders of a village, or in a field of labor that takes the last ounce of 
unfed strength to keep body and soul together. 
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One great ideal and practical objective for the upper thirty percent. 
(intelligent citizens) is to give direction, protection and control to the 
lowest thirty percent. 

And that means “Happiness” for each of them, the greatest ob- 
jective. 

If you carry the thought of objectives up to the normals it is at 
once evident that the schooling of the future must omit much unessen- 
tial book work and fit the pupils to be the clerks, mechanics, farmers 
and small business men and women that they actually do become. 


PROCEDURE 


1. There should be medical and psychological examination 
(psychiatric when indicated) of all school children at least up to the 
fifth grade. This should pick out all who suffer from remedial con- 
ditions; bad teeth, tonsils and adenoids; faulty sight and hearing; 
undernourishment, incipient tuberculosis, unsanitary bodies. It should 
also select those who are fundamentally retarded or unstable ; incident- 
ally it will give leads as to the kind of training that is indicated for 
normal children of different types of intelligence. 

2. Proper examination should lead to proper classification. Ev- 
ery community should have its own central record office and the re- 
cord should follow the child for his better understanding and treatment. 
This is an individual matter as distinguished from group classification. 

3. Special classes should be established as rapidly as they are 
indicated to the end that every child may have whatever it most needs 
to make it as efficient as possible and particularly to give it the highest 
degree of happiness. 

4. For those who should not grow up in the community arrange- 
ments must be made to transfer directly from the special class to the 
institution for permanent custody. This is particularly needed for 
those whom we have called delinquent-subnormals. 

5. The reformatory and penal institutions must establish and 
maintain departments for the subnormal, differently managed and 
without the object of parole; until such time as special institutions for 
defective delinquents are established. 

6. Training for subnormals whether in special classes or in in- 
stitutions must be simple and direct. English work need only ccver 
the elementary part of the four fundamentals, simple reading and 
spelling, history and geography as stories, no grammar. A great deal 
of parrot-like repetition is frequently mistaken for understanding. A 
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study of the limitations of subnormals will throw much light upon the 
burdens borne by normal children in the primary grades. None of 
the subnormals ever hold “white collar” jobs. 

Kindergarten occupation must go into simple industrial work, for 
those who remain in institutions. Those who may go out become er- 
rand boys, porters, assistant janitors and simple mill and factory work- 
ers. They need training in keeping at a job and accuracy in little 
things. 

The girls can work at millinery, dressmaking and housework. 
Train them in needlework and neatness. 

In other words the subnormals are by nature the hewers of wood 
and the drawers of water and should be trained accordingly and once 
their condition is determinéd there should be no further waste of time, 
energy, and nerve force trying to take them above their level, because 
they have pretty faces or because someone “doesn’t believe in tests.” 

7. In dealing with the subnormals we learn lessons that help in 
the training and the treatment of normals. e. g. 

That we must say exactly what we mean if we wish to be properly 
understood. 

That scolding and fault-finding takes away energy from the 
recipient. 

That praise increases energy. 

That enlarged ego, commonly called swelled head, usually means 
that a child really believes it can do something it has never yet ac- 
complished. Give it a chance. 

That the presence of an adult usually gives pleasure or discomfort 
to a child. Which do you carry? 

That the tone of your voice gives pain or comfort. 

That some teachers would rather have obedience than happiness. 

That all the world craves a sympathetic listener. 

That with “Happiness” first, all else follows. 


SUMMARY 


Classification is necessary to understand the actual conditions of 
each subnormal child. This must include intelligence, physical condi- 
tions and behavior. 

The successful trainer must set an objective for the child for 
each day’s lesson, for the year, for its after school days. This may 
be outside an institution for those who are not from defective stock. 
Those who come from defective stock should have permanent custody. 
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All training must actually be from the simple to the complex, from 
the known to the unknown and from the concrete to the abstract. 
Many teachers of subnormals never make their lessons quite simple 
enough, they do not start with things their children surely know, and 
they think a thing is concrete to a child just because it has a name. 


Cheerfulness and understanding are essential to the development 
of subnormals. 


Practically everything that has been said for subnormals applies 
to normals. 


Camping 

What a lot of visions rise in our minds as we talk of Camping. 
We remember the days of long, long ago when with a few boy friends 
we dug a cave in a bank and made a fire in front of it and tried to 
bake potatoes in the ashes, and declared we had been “camping” 
although we were away from home only a few hours. And that night 
we pitched a tent on the bank of a stream after putting out 
our troll line. At three in the morning we followed the line across 
the river getting beautifully wet and chilled and then spent the rest 
of the night trying to keep up a camp fire that would scorch one side 
while the other nearly froze. But for many years after we bragged 
about “camping out” and fishing although we didn’t get a fish. 


Then came the days with dear Mr. Davidson and his brother John 
up on the wonderful Salmon River. Those were the days when it 
seemed that the heavens touched the earth indeed. It is hardly fair 
to call it camp for we lived in Mr. Davidson’s house on the top of 
the hill and even had a team to haul us up after a morning or after- 
noon’s trout fishing in the busy stream. But there were always fish 
and there was no work nor worry only the great stretch of hill and 
valley in the day time and the quiet skies with the cheery night sounds 
after the day was past. 


Then came the great days with the Juniper Hunting Club fellows 
in Florida. Miles and miles on the shores of Lake George. Fishing, 
hunting, trailing and trapping. This was camping indeed. The hunt- 
ing lodge was a made over orange growers house which he had aband- 
oned with the orange grove he had cleared in the forest, when the 
“great freeze” came thirty or more years ago. Now the woods have 
encroached on the clearing almost to the lake. A few sour orange 
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trees struggle with the palms and live oaks. You can get lost within 
five minutes walk of the lodge. And at night on the bluff over the 
lake just between the giant oak and the big cabbage palm is the camp 
fire. Yes, memories throng one’s brain when we say camping. 

This sort of remembrance has a very happy effect upon one. 
Having experienced the pleasure of camping we feel that everyone 
else should have a chance. 

In the early days of The Training School, until about 1898, 
thanks to the arrangements made by our President, the late Philip P. 
Baker, and to the courtesy of the West Jersey and Seashore Railroad, 
the children had a train ride and a big picnic at Wildwood-by-the-Sea 
each summer. 

Nothing definite was done to take the place of this annual trip 
until 1901 when it was decided to try camping. Through the kind- 
ness of Prof. Garrison’s sons we were allowed to use about twenty 
acres of woodland about five miles southwest of Vineland. A small 
stream flowed along the border of this property and there was a nice 
rise of ground for our tents and buildings. We enjoyed this for a 
number of years and then decided to try a cottage at the seashore 
for a change. 

For several years we have been having our groups go to Wild- 
wood Crest or Ocean City. Each group stays about a week and 
they have bathing and some crabbing and fishing. But the suitable 
places have grown up, rents are very high, especially at the time we 
want to go to the shore and the lure of the “Boardwalk” is stronger 
than anything else. The seashore resorts are satisfactory for a few 
of our children, but what we really need is a good old fashioned camp 
for most of them. 

We want a place for old clothes, with a swimming hole and a 
fishing spot. We'd like to do a little boating and to have woods where 
you can hike, and a place to have a camp fire, and the woods and sky 
and silence at night except for the chirping of the night insects and 
the rustle of the wind through the trees. 

We want our food cooked in a cookee tent and we’d like to eat 
our meals standing up if we like. Then if we want to we can lie 
down and look up to the sky through the trees in the afternoon or 
sleep or rest, or we can hike and cross the Menantico half a dozen 
times and it doesn’t matter if you do get your feet wet because you 
see most of the time you’re barefoot anyhow, and you don’t have to 
dress up and you can get as dirty as you like because this is clean 
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dirt. Of course there’ll be some bugs and mosquitoes. Well, they 
have them in California and Palm Beach, Florida and at Atlantic City. 

Yes, we’ve found the place. It is at the east end of the Colony 
at Menantico about a half a mile away across the little stream from 
the Colony buildings and right on the bank of the big stream. There 
are plenty of woods and the ground is so high and porous that ten 
minutes after a heavy rain storm the water has all soaked away and 
everything is comparatively dry. 

We have a couple of tents and there is a fine old building about 
12 x 30 feet that can be used for dining room and kitchen and for 
this year we shall have some small shacks for sleeping quarters. Next 
year we shall have a new dining room and kitchen at the Colony and 
the present buildings will make admirable camp buildings for 1925. 

Yes we’re looking forward to the opening. We have not decid- 
ed who will go first, but each group hopes that the first groups will 
leave something for them to do. No danger of running out of things. 
There are huckleberries to be gathered throughout the whole season. 
Stumps must be dug out in various parts of the camp, scrub oak is to 
be cut down and burned, roads are to be made and paths cut out in a 
dozen directions. The swimming hole is to be greatly enlarged and 
logs to be moved down the stream to where we hope to make a dam 
so as to have a little lake. All of this besides the regular jobs of 
cutting wood for the kitchen fire and especially for the camp fire, 
washing dishes and making up bunks. | 

All play and no work is as bad as all work and no play so all 
of those jobs are carefully planned for we realize that a day must 
be pretty well planned if camping is to be a success. 

Who can estimate the value of camp. For us it is a splendid 
opportunity to study our children when they are free and open away 
from the restrictions of the school. For them there is an opportunity 
to realize what an important part their little tasks play in the lives 
of all. We noted long ago that a week at camp had a tendency to 
make all live together even more harmoniously upon there return. 

Of course we shall have a Browning Club, and after camp we 
expect to have a better browning than can even be secured at the 
seashore. 





We have recently formed a Boy Scout Troop with twenty-three 
of our boys known as Troop 20, identified with the Cumberland 
County Scouts. 
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Why We Have Faith 


More than two years ago when we realized that our power plant 
was pretty well worn out, we had a survey made by a competent engi- 
neer, and we were told that we must spend twenty-five or thirty 
thousand dollars in the power house for new boilers and equipment. 
Of course we need a complete plant, for The Training School is 
a little village. The first question was, from where shall we get the 
money? 


Then, as has happened many times in the past years, it was de- 
cided that as our credit was good, we should borrow whatever was 
needed and go to work. Almost coincident with this decision came the 
word that by the will of Mr. Ellison Elmer, formerly of Vineland, we 
were to receive more than enough to pay for this work. The boilers 
have been installed. The money has come. 


About.a year ago we looked up and down the Menantico Creek 
that borders our colony for about a mile. We wished we owned the 
other side so that we could put in a small dam and use some of this 
water for irrigation, and perhaps make a little power, and have a 
small lake which would do for a camp site for our children, where we 
might have safe boating. We hoped too to get it stocked with fish 
so that we would not only have a “swimmin’ hole” but also a place to 
fish. It is all rough scrub oak woods. We didn’t know who owned it. 


Investigation showed that it belonged to the Waldeck Farms, a 
project of the Forbes and MacAndrews Co. of New York. We wrote 
and asked if we could buy it or perhaps they would give us the part 
that bordered on the Menantico. They told us that someone had an 
option on it, so we waited. 


Then came a guest, Dr. Sheppard of Columbia University. He 
had met our good friend and relative Dr. Lehmann, of Chicago, in 
Italy, and came to visit with him here. We took them out to the 
Colony at Menantico and told of otir hopes for the land across the 
creek. Dr. Sheppard knew Mr. Jungbluth, the President of the Com- 
pany, and used his good offices for us. Their Board of Directors 
unofficially thought favorably of giving it to us. The option held by 
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the other party finaliy expired. Then their Board acted officially, 
and today the transfer is being made and they are giving us outright 
about five hundred acres of land bordering Menantico Creek and di- 


rectly opposite us. 


So it was when Mr. and Mrs. W. Graham Tyler made Tyler Cot- 
tage possible, and Mrs. Loudenslager increased her gift from $500 to 
$5000 and we have Loundenslager Cottage for our crippled boys, and 
Mr. D. Harry Chandler, seeing our need for a hospital gave us $30,000 
for Chandler Hospital, and Mrs. Sheppard and Mrs. Keighley left us 
the money for the beautiful new green house and conservatory. 
Mr. Samuel S. Fels has given us ten to fifteen thousand dollars year 
after year for research, and Mr. Joshua Wills gave us the first money 
for Extension (to tell of the needs of the feeble-minded) to which 
Mr. Maurice Ayars added five hundred dollars “because we had faith 
enough to really believe he would give it,” and Mr. B. D. Maxham 
gave not only the original building and land, but left $100,000 with 
which we built the new Maxham Cottage, the power house, the store 
building and the school building. 


So all through the years we find these and many other justifica- 
tions of faith, And we look forward with serene confidence that 
we but carry on faithfully our wants shall be supplied. 


An Agricultural Experiment 


As many of our readers know we are not only studying our children 
from the standpoint of medicine, psychology, psychiatry and education, 
but also we are making experiments upon our farm. The following 
outline gives the plan in sweet potato work which is being carried out 
in conjunction with the State Agriculture Experiment Station under 
Dr. Lipman, by Drs. McLean and Poole. 


The study of the relation to fertilizer and variety to yield and 
disease control is our objective. Each plot is one sixty-fourth of an 
acre in size and each treatment is made in duplicate. 


Subject: A study of the Relation of Sweet Potato Varieties and Strains 
to Stem Rot Resistance. 


Object: To determine the resistance of a large number of sweet potato 
varieties and strains to stem wilt. 
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Method: A large number of sweet potato varieties have been collected 
and are to be bedded for sprouts. We have also collected 
strains particularly of the Big Stem Jersey, each strain slightly 
different from the others. These varieties, some fifteen or 
twenty in number, are to be grown alternately in a field 
known to be infected with the fungi which cause the wilt 
disease. The preparation of soil, plantings and cultivation 
will be exactly as given other sweet potatoes on the farm. 


Data will be collected during the growing season and at digging 
time. Vine growth, stem rot infection and loss will be estimated at 
digging time. The commercial value of each variety will also be 


A tentative list of varieties that will be used: 


1. Porto Rico, 11. Big Stem Jersey (lst). 
2. Nancy Hall. 12. Big Stem Jersey (Priestley). 
3. Southern Queen. 13. Big Stem Jersey (Bertonezzi), 
4. Vineless Yam. 14. Big Stem Jersey (Keinsley). 
5. Pumpkin. 15. Yellow Jersey. 
6. Triumph. 16. Yellow Jersey (Liebe). 
7. Gold Skin. 17. Red Jersey. 
8. Red Brazile. 18. Red Providence. 
9. Nancemond. 19. Vineless Yam. 

10. Dooley. 20. Goiden Skin (Gibberson). 





When shall we regard a child as educationally exceptional? Bor- 
rowing the phraseology of the law, an exceptional school child is one 
whose mental or physical personality deviates so markedly from the 
average standard as to cause a special status to arise with respect to his 
educational treatment and outlook.—GEssELL 





Finally we have the great mass of children who are not candidates 
for distinction, nor victims of mental defect or disorder. Their men- 
tal welfare will depend, as always, on the traditional influences of home 
and school. For them, education and mental hygiene are synonymous. 
That education is most hygienic which provokes and promotes their 
intelligence, and which disposes them to become good citizens.—GESELL 
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Here and There at the Training School 
The Stable 


It is a great thing to own a dog, but even a dog is not quite such 
a possession as a team of horses. The dog is fine for play but if you 
have some ambition, if you really want to do something that will make 
everyone admire your work and enjoy its results, there is nothing like 
a team of horses. 


We have a nice new stable now. Our old one was destroyed by 
fire last fall. The new one is of concrete blocks with smooth stucco 
on the outside. It is quite in keeping with the dairy barn. The roof 
is corrugated sheet asbestos and the girders are of steel. The floors 
are cement. You see we hope this time that it is so nearly fire proof 
that we may never have another fire. 


If you should go into the stable in the early morning you will find 
the men and boys feeding and cleaning their horses. Each team “be- 
longs” to some boy, and if for any reason he is unable to take out 
his own team he is very particular to ask the foreman who will take 
it out. If he feels that the boy selected will not be particularly careful 
and kind there is sure to be a protest. 


As you know the basis of all of our discipline is special privilege 
and so a boy may only have a team if his conduct record is good, if he 
tries to do his work well and if he is reasonably prompt and will stick 
to his job. Having succeeded in getting a team, what a satisfaction 
it is to receive the approbation of officers and visitors for work well 
done. 


“I plowed that cornfield,” says Tom, in the spring. “See how 
well I cultivated that cornfield,” says Harry a little later in the season. 
“Bet you couldn’t pile such a big load of ensilage corn on a wagon,” 
says Dick as he brings in his big load in the fall. Then he adds, “My 
team could pull ten times as much as that if the old wagon could hold 
it.” Every boy every day has some achievement of his team about 
which he wants to tell someone and our most important job is to have 
and take the time to let him tell us. 
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To admire a boy’s work is fine. To commend the work of his 
team is superb. It is a lesson for those who work with normals, 
Praise is so welcome to all of us. If we cannot have praise we at least 
want attention. If we cannot get attention by doing our best, are we 
not tempted to get it by doing our worst. 


Five years ago Willie had his picture taken. He was seated on 
the little donkey wagon ready to drive. “I’m going to have a team 
some day,” he said. Yesterday the foreman came in to tell me with 
a great deal of pride that Willie had just marked out the field for 
potatoes and had varied from line only about eight inches across the 
entire field. So this morning I went out and admired Willie’s team 
and his work. As I talked with him I remembered the history of his 


‘family and himself. I wondered with such a little background, that 


so much responsibility could be given and attained. 


The chickens and cattle and especially the horses have a wonderful 
attractions to our children. They never tire watching their great 
muscles pulling the loads and many a small boy has already picked 
out the horses he expects to be able to drive “when he grows up.” 
Unfortunately many of them will never attain the mark that will permit 
them to handle a team but even so they now take joy and incentive 
in working upward. 


“Not failure but low aim is crime.” 


Review 


For many, many months Angelo Patri has entered into the hearts 
and homes of the people of this country. Every day appears his 
message of cheer and optimism. Every message carries words of wise 
advice to parents and teachers. His advice is stated in simple, easily 
understood words and reinforced by illustrations such as any of us 
may have experienced. And each little chapter of hope is so brief J 
that when you see it in your newspaper, you do not ask if you have 
time to read it, you just read it. Then having read it you cut it out 
and pass it on or put it in the scrap book to which you go when you 
want inspiration. 


Angelo Patri has been called ‘a schoolmaster in a great city,” 
he really is the great schoolmaster in a great country. If it were 
possible for teachers and parents to have the writings of but one 
man I should advise his. Of course, we must teach our children 
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“reading and writing and ’rithmetic” and geography, history, spelling 
and all the rest besides. But the big, satisfying hopeful thing is 
to teach them how best to live with others. This he tells us. Better 
still he tells us how best to live with the children. 

Today I received a copy of “The Spirit of America.” Those 
little tales of “The School that Follows the Flag” and “Isn’t it Queer ?” 
and “Good Loser” and the others only emphasize the fact that the 
spirit of America as well as the spirit of childhood are deep in the 
heart of the author. But when I read “To the Lady” I realized his 
wonderful skill in making us see and know the thrill of the things we 
see and know every day. 

It is good to get these writings together. Other volumes have 
been published. This one “The Spirit of America” is a tribute to 
the publishers. It has type that grandfathers and little children love 
to read. The illustrations and decorations by Hanson Booth and 
Francis J. Rigney are clear, artistically made and appropriate and 
within the covers is that fine spirit in which Angelo Patri sees America 
and the children of America. 


It is published by the American Viewpoint Society, Inc. 





Our annual picnics began Saturday, June 21st, with the Branson 
boys at Bridgeton. This was a jolly crowd of fifty boys and a number 
of officers and teachers. They left the School early in the morning 
on the trucks and had a full day of swimming, boating and games 
with “lots of eats” and were tired and happy when they came home 
late in the evening. 

June 27th, the Mills and Baker Boys will have their good time 
at Parvin’s Pond. 





The eighteenth session of the Summer 
School for Teachers of Backward or Mentally 
Deficient Children will be held from July 14th 
to August 22nd. As students will live at the 
Training School the number will be limited to 
sixty. The tuition fee is one hundred and 
twenty-five dollars. 
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The Vineland papers were indeed generous in their praises of 
the 36th Annual Meeting held Wednesday, June 11th. The following 
resume is taken from the Evening Journal and the Vineland Daily 
Republican. 

“Not in the 36 years of its existence has the Training School 
entertained a more delighted and appreciative crowd. It is estimated 
that there were 1000 people on the grounds during the day. Many 
of them were prominent in the life of their communities and many 
of them were well known in educational lines. 

The display of work by the pupils in designing, dressmaking, 
weaving, basket making, and notably the manual training department, 
evoked continued astonishment. 

The grounds are so spacious and well kept, the buildings looked 
so neat and the crops so thriving that visitors could not help but feel 
that the contentment seen everywhere was the natual result of the 
surroundings. 

The school is a wonder and people lingered there all day. Per- 
haps the greatest improvement in the school is the print shop where 
the institution can do most of its printing. The making of models 
in wood was very cleverly done. 

The fragrance of a savory meal floated from the basement of 
Garrison Hall where visitors were later invited to dine. 

The crowning event of the day was the entertainment given by 
the boys and girls, and the trip to Menantico. The band gave several 
selections and the audience enthused greatly over the boys’ physical 
culture and also the girls’ on the same line. “A Street in Toy Town” 
was an especially interesting number. 

The general impression was that the institution is ever progres- 
sive and that the work being done has broader results than ever before. 





Our baseball continues to be of great interest and value to the 
School. The season was opened April 24th, and games are booked 
until September. Our boys are playing only with school and scout 
boys. This is the first year that we have played on off ground diamonds. 
Thus far we have played nineteen games; won fourteen, tie one, lost 
four. 





The children are enjoying their holiday from regular school work 
with hikes and sports. The swimming pool is a busy place during these 
hot days. 
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